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Epitors: { VAMES E. RHoaps So with many of the pen sketches, in his- 


‘HENRY HARTSHORNE. tory or biography, of those who lived in other 
—— |days, but who seem to stand before us, with 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY ‘life-like reality, in the vivid delineations that 
At No. 144 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. | their contemporaries have left us of their 
| virtues or their character, and even of the 

BY ALICE LEWIS. | details of their daily lives. 
ae ; Some such thoughts have been awakened by 
Sticimseomaak two dollars per annum,’ 4 perusal of the interesting Memoir of Enoch 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office of Phila-| Lewis, which has been noticed in recent num- 
— bers of Friends’ Review. His+own character 
Se ——— |1§ faithfully portrayed, in that pamphlet, in 
CONTENTS. /many relations, and up to a certain period of 


A Christian Lady of the Old School T. Kimber 449 | his life ; although there are some things that 


en erie = perhaps remain to be said of his ripening 
The Heathen World...... Farrar 4s2' experience, and of his important services, in 
A Story of Four Boye: iac.-----Adlante Constitution 453 | its latter years. 
A Missionary’s Last Words.....sscesssseeeececeeeeereeees 45 One picture, however, is framed in the outline 
a epaeaae 454 of that memorial, which isso finished and so 
pay Fricads and The Sey i ciaya iekece Me, 5 beautiful, that is ought not to be lost sight of, 
mal Institute—Annual Monitor 456. the portrait of his first wife, Alice Jackson 
ee: wore $57, Lewis ; whom not only her devoted son has 
International Lesson...... . 458 delighted to honor, but whom all those who 
CorresponDENCE.—Religious Movement in Berlin—Shaw- 


nee Mission—Eli Jones—Meetings in Kan. and Me.— knew her seemed to mention with the same 
a Dente in dal peg eI New Year “ loving admiration. 

Portry.—With Nature, ‘ I think the readers of Friends’ Review will 

Summary op News 464 be interested, and it may be instructed, in 

ss glancing for a little while at this filial tribute to 

The Pibinnde’ Rachie. ‘one who must indeed, by all testimony, have 

A CHRISTIAN LADY OF THE OLD been a model of a noble woman, as well as of 

SCHOOL. |a Christian wife and mother. ‘‘ Alice Jackson 

= ‘at the time of her marriage had not completed 

A. D. 1779—1813. ‘her twentieth year. Those who knew her at 

| that period of her life, speak of her in terms 

Those among the readers of Friends’ of admiration. Her person was tall, and 

Review who have visited the public galleries though somewhat slight was symmetrical, and 

of Europe, will remember how often a beauti- ber carriage easy and graceful. Her dress, 

ful face has beamed down upon them, with all though sufficiently plain, was habitually tasteful 

the freshness and brightness of youthful life,’ and even elegant. With a ready wit, a placid 

though the living one whom the artist had thus temper and a constant flow of animal spirits, 

shadowed in outline and color, had long since’ accompanied, however, with a mild dignity, 

passed away. _which, while it forbade undue familiarity, 

We seem to look on the canvas with some-' abated nothing of the confidence and regard 

thing of the wondering interest that Sir which were inspired by the impressive sweet- 

Joshua Reynolds gave expression to, when he ness of her countenance, and the unaffected 

‘said of such portraits, ‘‘ They are the substance, amiability of her demeanor, she was the 


we are but the shadows.”’ ‘delight of every circle into which she entered, 
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and was equally welcome to the society of the | an attentive listener, whose comments were 
young and the old, the grave and the gay. | often highly suggestive and instructive. 

The tone of her conversation was animated,| Her temper was singularly mild and equable, 
while chastened by the meekness and charity | If she ever experienced the sensation of anger, 
becoming the Christian; and she was too|no one ever perceived an indication of jt 
kindly considerate of the feelings of others to | Even when she deemed reproof necessary, her 
suffer herself to be betrayed by levity or| manner of administering it had so much of 
thoughtlessness into speaking a word that|iindness and tenderness, so much of compas. 
would wound the most sensitive nature, or |sionate interest and sweet persuasion of voice 
rankle in any bosom. To her attractive quali- {and manner, and such unaffected regret that 
ties, she added many solid endowments, which | there should be cause for it, that it never failed 
qualified her for any station in life which she | to exert a softening and salutary influence, and 
could expect to occupy. 'to impress the heart to which it was ad- 

‘¢ Her life, to the time of her marriage, was | dressed.” 

passed for the most part under her father’s} With such a well disciplined mind and such 
roof, where the practice of his liberal hospi- | cultured talents, it is no wonder that her influ- 
tality afforded her unusual social advantages. |ence was most happily felt in all the details of 
Her education was the best then afforded by | her husband’s professional and domestic life and 
neighboring schools, and as she acquired with | duties. Her son records of her: “ His wife 
great facility, she became a good English|took a lively interest in the school, and not 
scholar. The domestic habits of the family | unfrequently gave instruction in reading, wri- 
were industrious, judged even by the standard |ting, and English grammar. Her presence 
which regulated the economy of a Pennsylva-| was always welcome to the pupils. Every 
nia farmer’s household at the end of the last | face brightened when she entered the school- 
century. The wife and daughters usually{room. Her elocution was fine, her taste 
made the linen and woolen fabrics for the| cultivated and accurate, her voice sweet and 
use of all the members of the family. The | musical, and, having a nice appreciation of her 
spinning- wheels were of course kept briskly in | author, she never failed to delight and instruct 
motion—the flax-wheel during the winter|by her reading as well as by her conversa- 
months, and woolen-wheels during the sum-|tion. Under her care, the large household 
mer. The daughters had their regular daily | was so ordered that everything seemed to fall 
tasks assigned them, yet, in such a manner as| naturally into its proper place. There was 
left time for reading, visiting and receiving! neither confusion nor haste; nothing in excess 
company. The books to which they had | and nothing wanting. The table was gener- 
access, if not numerous, supplied wholesome | ously spread, the beds were scrupulously clean, 
mental nutriment, and contained nothing that | and whatever was necessary to the health orcom- 
would injure the morals or vitiate the taste of | fort of the pupils was provided. If sick, they 
the reader. With the best of the writings of|were attended with motherly care and with 
Barclay and Penn, and many Friends’ Journals, | anxious and watchful interest. Under her eye, 
they also included works of the highest repu- | all was order and harmony without any obtru- 
tation in English literature, but no works of|sive arrangement, or forced method. In her 
fiction. Milton, Pope, Addison, Young, | intercourse with the inmates of her numerous 
Gray, Thomson, and Cowper, were among her | family, however diverse in temper or manners, 
favorite authors. She did not read many /|not an unkind word was passed. The fear of 
books, but such as she did read, she read well, | forfieiting her regard or wounding her feelings, 
and made whatever they contained her own, | was a continual restraint upon the few whose 
so that she could quote them with accuracy | proclivities to mischief tended to make them 
whenever occasion offered. Her judgment|troublesome. Tenderly compassionate to the 
was exact and discriminating, and she always | faults of those under her care, she taught them 
decided for herself and was not to be misled | how those faults could be cured. Every one 
by the authority of great names. One who| was assured, that in her he had an unfaltering 
knew her well, stated that no fugitive verses of | friend. In the kitchen, school-room, nursery, 
Wordsworth, Campbell or Scott could meet |or parlor, surrounded by her servants, convers- 
her eye in a newspaper, though published |ing with or instructing the pupils, nursing the 
anonymously, without her detecting at once|sick, or entertaining her friends, she always 
the hand of a master; and he well recollects| wore the same radiant look, the same cheerful 
with what admiration she read ‘* The Battle |and benignant mien, and was as much a lady to 
of Hohenlinden,” which first went the round] her cook as to her most courtly visitor. Al- 
of American periodicals without the author’s|though this may seem, to such of my readers 
name. In the long winter evenings, my father | as knew nothing of my mother, to be extrava- 
was accustomed to spend several hours at home, |gant eulogy, to those who were fortunute 
in reading aloud such works as he was interest-|enough to have seen her in the home made 
ed in, and he never failed to find my mother | happy by her presence, it will seem but a cold 
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and inadequate description of her daily life 
and demeanor. Of those who recollect her 
at that period, a New England gentleman, 
Benjamin Rodman, writing of her in a private 
letter, says, ‘‘ I was only fourteen years old in 
November, 1808, when I went to New Garden. 

I have but one long memory of your 
mother. There was a perfect halo of love 
shining about her. There was the tenderness of 
a mother, with the sweetness of a sister, which 
combined made her dearer than either could 
be alone. No distance was ever manifest in 
her intercourse with the scholars. Her face 
had a sweetness of expression which made 
mere beauty unattractive in comparison ; and 
the quiet grace with which she moved, indi- 
cated that her disposition was moulded to the 
highest thought, and that her life was regulated 
by that spirit of resignation which dictated the 
lines :— 

‘Enough has Heaven indulged of joys below, 

To tempt our tarriance in this loved retreat ; 
Enough has Heaven ordained of useful woe, 

To make us languish for a happier seat.’ 

And these were the ever abiding and conscious 
feelings of her heart, and fitted her for an or- 
nament of earth or a resident of Heaven. 
When I see those lines, or hear them, your 
mother comes before me as vividly as when she 
was assiduously ministering to the boy so far 
from home.”’ 

(Tobe concluded.) 


-——_—— ome 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


British statesmen are obliged to take serious 
note of the falling off ot revenue from taxes 


and duties in alcoholic liquors. Nearly three 
million pounds ($15,000,000) less has been 
received from this source last year, than was 
received five years ago. Whilst the population 
of the United Kingdom has increaséd from 
thirty-three te thirty-five millions, the drink 
revenue has diminished from about thirty-four to | 
thirty-one million pounds: or to put it another | 
way, this revenue averaged 2os. 6d. per head of | 
the population five yearsago, and now averages 
only 17s. gd. per head. The most marked | 
diminution is in the use of foreign wines, of 
which nine per cent. less than in 1880 paid 
duty last year. Imported spirits, however, form | 
the most important item in the loss of revenue ; 
the diminution in these duty-paying liquors is 
not quite three per cent on 1880. 

Meanwhile the consumption of tea andj 
cocoa is steadily increasing. In 1880, it was 
per head 4 lbs. 4 0z. of tea, and 4% oz. of | 
cocoa; in 1882 it was 4 lbs. 5 oz. of tea and 
5 0z. of cocoa, in spite of the growth of the 
population. Had we the means of ascertaining 
the quantity of aérated waters consumed, there 
can be no doubt that similar results would be 
shown. The large number of non-alcoholic! 
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restaurants recently opened isa sign of good 
omen. Unfortunately for our financiérs, the 
breakfast beverages, as they are termed, do 
not bring in much revenue; £200,000 profit 
here will not go far towards making up £3,- 
000.000 loss in the other department ! 

There are good grounds for believing that 
this lessened consumption of alcohol does not 
arise from a diminished spending power in the 
nation, but from real advance in temperance. 
In the ** Queen’s speech,”’ proroguing Parlia- 
ment on the 1st of Twelfth month last, W. E. 
Gladstone uses these words: ‘* The growth of 
the revenue, however, is sensibly retarded by 
a cause which must in itself be regarded with 
satisfaction ; I réfer to the diminution in the 
receipts of the Exchequer from the duties on 
intoxicating liquors.”” ‘The London Zimes, a 
paper never forward to adopt extreme views or 
to advocate any cause until it has become 
generally popular, comments on these words 
in a similar strain, frankly admitting ‘‘ that a 
very large portion of the money spent on 
stimulants, is not only wasted, but entails fur- 
ther waste of a very serious kind,’’ and that 
therefore the diminution of revenue from this 
source is a national good. The Zimes doubts 
the wisdom of our fiscal policy which has 
made the national financesso largely dependent 
on the consumption of alcohol. Nearly three- 
eighths of the gross national income is derived 
from this source, so that a prospect of its ma- 
terial reduction may well alarm our statesmen. 
But it is a similar case to that of British India, 
where about one-sixth of the ordinary revenue 
is obtained from the unrighteous opium duty 
and monopoly. 

There can be no doubt that the wide-spread 
blue-:ibbon movement, carried on under the 
American, R. T. Booth, together with other 
Teinperanceagencies, and the decided line taken 
on this question by the Salvation Army, have 
largely contributed to the good results which 
we now see. 

A valuable addition has lately been made 
to the recorded statistics of alcohol, in a report 
from the Committee of the (Medical) Hurveian 
Society of London, on the Mortality from 
Alcohol. The Committee collected with much 
care special returns of the deaths of 10,o00 adults 
in London, viz. : 7505 certified by private prac- 
titioners, 1818 deaths occurring in work houses 
or hospitals, and 677 on which inquests had 
been held. This is found to be about the propor- 
tion in which deaths occur in the metropolis. 
These were divided into three classes, viz. : 
deaths unconnected with alcohol (8598), deaths 
accelerated or partly caused by its abuse (1005), 
and deaths wholly due to it (397). Ona 
careful consideration of the results, the Com- 
mittee believe that a proportion of adult deaths 
varying from one and a half to four per cent., is 
directly due to alcohol, while a further propor- 
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tion of ten per cent. of those who die, have |said my little niece, who was standing unper- 
injured their health more or less by alcoholic | ceived beside me. 

excess. , This total proportion of fourteen per} ‘* Turn your face to the light!’’ The words 
cent. would give 5,870 deaths of adults per|set me thinking. That was just what I had not 
annum in London from alcohol (more or Jess), | been doing. I had persistently kept my face 
or 38,971 in England and Wales. This is an| in the opposite direction, refusing to see the 
appalling fact, yet writers on Temperance have | faintest glimmer of brightness. Artless little 
generally estimated the mortality still more|comforter! She did not know what healing 
highly ; and there are of course the indirect|she had brought. Years have gone by since 


effects of alcohol to be taken into account, |then, but the simple words have never been 

such as the weakly health of the children of | forgotten. 

drunkards, the neglect of wives and offspring, | 

etc., all tending to swell the death-roll. | 
Nearly twice as many men as women are | THE HEATHEN WORLD. 

found amongst the deaths from alcoholic | 


causes. These deaths occur, as might be | The epoch which witnessed the early growth 


expected, at a somewhat earlier age than} of Christianity was an epoch of which the hor- 
amongst the general population. ror and the degradation have rarely been 


_ The Report states that the Committee also equalled, and perhaps never exceeded, in the 
investigated the causes of death, and arrived | annals of mankind. Were we to form our 


at some general conclusions as to the diseases! soJe estimate of it from the lurid picture of its 


to which those who abuse alcohol are prone. | wickedness, which St. Paul in more than one 
The chief feature is the very greatly increased | passage has painted with a few powerful strokes, 
proclivity to diseases of the liver, stomach and | we might suppose that we were judging it from 
neighboring organs, including also the kidneys ; | too lofty astandpoint. We might be accused 
affections of the brain and nervous system are 


of throwing too dark a shadow upon the crimes 
also very common. Diseases of the lungs and 


7 | of paganism, when we set it asa foil to the lustre 
heart bear a rather smaller proportion to the of an ideal holiness. But even if St. Paul had 


total deaths of drinkers, than amongst the pop- | never paused amid his sacred reasonings to 
ulation at large, but the absolute mortality from | affix his terrible brand upon the pride of heath- 
these diseases may probably be equal or greater. ‘aula, there would still have been abundant 
Few die of old age. |proofs of the abnormal wickedness which 
It may be stated roughly that, of every 100 | accompanied the decadence of ancient civili- 
persons who drink so largely as clearly to| zation. They are stamped upon its coinage, 
acvelerate their end, the causes of death will! cut on its ems, painted upon its chamber-walls, 
be referred in twenty-iwo to the liver and!cown broadeast over the pages of its poets, 
stomach, in seven to the kidneys, in seventeen | satirists, and historians. ‘‘ Out of thine own 
to the brain etc., in thirteen to consumption, | mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant !” 
in fourteen to other diseases of the lungs, in| [Is there any age which stands so instantly 
six to the heart, and in twenty-one to other! condemned by the bare mention of its rulers 
causeés. 'as that which recalls the successive names of 
This investigation has not been conducted | Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, 
by teetotalers, but by impartial doctors of high | and Vitellius, and which after a brief gleam of 
standing, and it proves conclusively that alco- | better examples under Vespasian and Titus, 
hol has a great effect in bringing about death | sank at last under the hideous tyranny of a 
at earlier ages, and from other causes than|Domitian? Is there any age of which the 
generally obtain. It does not show how | evil characteristics force themselves so instan- 
many drinkers die :—this would be impossible taneously upon the mind as that of which we 
without statistics of the number living who | mainly learn the history and moral condition 
drink—: and it takes no account of the con- | from the relics of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
siderable proportion of the population who) the satires of Persius and Juvenal, the epigrams 
drink in a smaller degree; and on whose| of Martial, and the terrible records of Tacitus, 
health the habit has only a remote prejudical | Suetonius, and Dion Cassius ? 
effect. At the lowest extreme of the social scale 
were millions of slaves, without family, with- 
oe ae out religion, without possessions, who had no 
recognized rights, and towards whom none had 
Turn Your Face To THE Licut.—It had | any recognized duties, passing normally from 
been one of those days on which ‘everything |a childhood of degradation to a manhood of 
goes contrary, and I had come home tired and | hardship, and an old age of unpitied neglect, 
discouraged. As I sank intoa chair, I groaned | Only a little above the slaves stood the lower 
«« Everything looks dark, dark !’’ ‘*« Why don’t| classes, who formed the vast majority of the 
you turn your face to the light, auntie, dear?’’! freeborn inhabitants of the Roman Empire. 


_— — 


From Farrar’s ‘‘Early Days of Christianity ”’ 





London, First month 30th, 1883. 
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They were, for the most part, beggars and 
idlers, familiar with the grossest indignities of 
an unscrupulous dependence. Despising a life 
of honest industry, they asked only for bread 
and the games of the circus, and were ready 
to support any, government, even the most 
despotic, if it would supply these needs. 
They spent their mornings in lounging about 
the Forum, or in dancing attendance at the 
levees of patrons, for a share in whose lar- 
gesses they daily straggled. They spent their 
afternoons and evenings in gossiping at the 
public baths, in listlessly enjoying the polluted 
plays of the theatre, or looking with fierce 
thrills of delighted horror at the bloody sports 
of the arena. At night they crept up to their 
miserable garrets in the sixth and seventh 
stories of the huge zasu/e—the lodging-houses 
of Rome—into which, as into the low lodging- 
houses of the poorer quarters of London, there 
drifted all that was most wretched and most 
vile. Their life, as it is described for us by 
their contemporaries, was largely made up of 
squalor, misery, and vice. 

Immeasurably removed from these needy 
and greedy freemen, and living chiefly amid 
crowds of corrupted and obsequious slaves, 
stood the constantly diminishing throng of the 
wealthy and the noble. Every age in its de- 


cline has exhibited the spectacle of selfish 
luxury side by side with abject poverty ; of 


“ Wealth a monster gorged 
Mid starving populations :” 

but nowhere, and at no period, were these 
contrasts so startling as they were in Imperial 
Rome. There a whole population might be 
trembling lest they should be starved by the 
delay of an Alexandrian corn-ship, while the 
upper classes were squandering a fortune at a 
single banquet, drinking out of myrrhine and 
jewelled vases worth hundred of pounds, and 
feasting on the brains of peacocks and the 
tongues of nightingales. As a consequence, 
disease was rife, men were short-lived, and 
even women became liable to gout. Over a/| 
large part of Italy most of the freeborn popu- 
lation had to content themselves, even in win- 
ter, with a tunic, and the luxury of the toga 
was reserved only, by way of honor, to the| 
corpse. Yet at this very time the dress of| 
Roman ladies displayed an unheard-of splen- 
dor. The elder Pliny tells us that he himself | 
saw Lollia Paulina dressed for a betrothal| 
feast in a robe entirely covered with pearls | 
and emeralds, which had cost forty million 
sesterces, and which was known to be less! 
costly than some of her other dresses. Glut- | 
tony, caprice, extravagance, ostentation, 
impurity, rioted in the heart of a society | 
which knew of no other means by which to| 
break the monotony of its weariness, or alle- 
viate the anguish of ifs despair. 

At the summit of the whole decaying sys- 
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tem—necessary, yet detested—elevated in- 
definitely above the very highest, yet living in 
dread of the very lowest, oppressing a popula- 
tion which he terrified, and terrified by the 
population which he oppressed—was an Em- 
peror, raised to the divinest pinnacle of auto- 
cracy, yet conscious that his life hung upon a 
thread ; an Emperor who, in the terrible phrase 
of Gibbon, was at once a priest, an atheist, 
and a god. 


2 _ 


A STORY OF FOUR BOYS. 


The Constitution has printed many a story of 
denial, energy and heroism, but none more 
deserving than the story of the Green boys. 

These four started, a few years ago, selling 
newspapers. They made ten cents apiece the 
first morning they went to work, and for two 
winters thereafter they went barefooted, through 
the snow and sleet in the freezing dawn, on 
their morning rounds. From the very first 
they saved a certain percentage of their earn- 
ings, which they wisely invested in Atlanta 
real estate. The oldest of them is now 18 
years of age, and the youngest 12. They 
have supported an invalid father and their 
mother all the time, and now have property 
worth considerably over $5,000, houses from 
which the rent is $20 per month, and $200 
stock in a building and loan association. They 
have educated themselves the meanwhile, 
remaining from school this year in order that 
they might work the harder and build a home 
for their parents that is to have a front parlor 
and a bay window in it. These little fellows 
have been carriers, newsboys, errand boys and 
apprentices about the Constitution office, and 
one of them is now assistant mailing clerk. 


| Their net savings from their sales and salaries, 


exclusive of their rents, have been $20 per week 
for this year. Next year they can do better, 
and by the time the oldest of the brothers is of 
age they ought to have a comfortable little 
fortune. 

What these boys have done, other boys can 
do. The whole secret is steadiness, sobriety, 
industry and economy. There are few lessons 
more important for boys than that the smallest 
amount—no matter how little it may be—will 
make a great fortune, if it is only saved and 
invested, and that the smallest income—no 
matter how small—will make a man indepen- 
dent, if he wil only live inside of it and 
compound his surplus. It must have been dis- 
couraging to these youngsters when it took 
them a month to lay up a single dollar, and it 
was heroic in them when they laid this dollar 
up and went barefooted over frozen ground 
rather than use it to buy shoes with. It is easys 
now when they are comfortably clad and 
housed, and everybody about them is comfort- 
able, and their savings amount to twenty times 
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per week more than they were formerly able 
to save ina month. They have conquered life 
almost before they have entered it, and if they 
will only keep cleanly hearts, and genial 
souls, and broad, hearty impulses, they will 


not only be rich, but useful men.—A//anta 
(Ga.) Constitution. 


———_ eee 


MISSIONARIES OUGHT NOT TO FiGHT.—Dr. 
Jeremy, Regius Professor of Divinity at Trini- 
ty College, Cambridge, said: ‘‘ The Christian 
missionary ought to know nothing of war, 
except as something to be earnestly deprecated, 
as the greatest of crimes when it can be avoided, 
and the greatest of calamities when it cannot.’ 
Then, in allusion to the use that had been 
made of arms in the case in question, he 
added: ‘ Christianity needs no such aid, no 
such defenders. Her cradle was, indeed, 
bathed in blood, but it was the blood, not of 
her slaughtered foes, but of her own sons, her 
martyrs. It is only as you divest religion of 
everything associated with the fierce passions of 
man that you can show it in its true and lovely 
light, as first pure and then peaceable.’ 

And the venerable Dr. Pusey used language 
no less earnest and emphatic at Oxford: «It! 
seems to me a frightful thing that the messen- 
gers of the Gospel of Peace should in any way 
be connected, even by their presence, with 
the shedding of human blood. . . . There 
never would have been martyrdom had it been 
allowable to shed blood. The appeal, in the 
time of Tertullian, was that Christians filled 
their streets and cities, and if they would} 
destroy them, they must decimate Africa. It 
is clear that with the Christian energy of 
character, had they chosen, they could easily 
have overthrown the enervated, degraded, and 
sensualized Romans of that time; but they 
knew that the seed of the Church was the 
blood of martyrs, and that the Gospel has 


always been planted, not by doing, but by| 
suffering.” 


‘ a -_ ee 





Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. All my 
hope and my trust is in Thee. Take me just 
asIam. Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


————--- ome- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A REMARKABLE religious work has been goin 
on for some timein the Hampton Normal Insti- 
titute, Virginia, under charge of General Arm. 
strong. It began with the Week of Prayer, when 
a new religious interest was noticeable among 
the four hundred colored students in the institu. 
tion. The meetings were continued, and the re. 
ligious interest spread and deepened until the 
Indian students were brought within the sweep of 
its influence. Throughout, the utmost decorum 
prevailed ; although there was deep feeling, there 
was no undue expression of excitement. There 
was no race hostility manifested; both colored 
and Indian students spoke freely in the same 
meetings. Some of the Indians gave their testi- 
mony in broken English, and then prayed fer- 
vently in the Dacotah. Now every member of 
the senior class is a Christian, and almost every 
member of the middle class; and the number of 
those in the lower classes who have professed al- 
legiance to Christ is most encouraging. 


J. W. BUTLER reports from Mexico the fol- 
lowing incident: “ A Mexican Roman Catholic 
with whom I hsve been on friendly terms some 
time, and to whom I once spoke of our schools, 
called and gave me $50 toward the expenses of 
the schools under my charge, and $100 to be dis- 
tributed among the worthy poor of the congrega- 
tion, Surely times have changed in Mexico, 
when a Roman Catholic will voluntarily place 


$150 in the hands of a Protestant pastor for his 
work.” 


THE WomEN oF INDIA.—We see by the’ Lon- 
don Christian that on December 14th a meeting 
was held in London in behalf of the Indian Fe- 
male Normal School and Instruction Society. 
Dr. Brown, who is head of one of the principal 
hospitals in India, and has just returned from that 
country, testified to the great zeal and prudence 
of the female missionaries. Speaking of the great 
need of female medical missionaries in India, he 
said that when the women in the Zenanas are ill, 





A Missionary’s Last Worps.—One of the | 
oldest and most revered and beloved of mis- | 
sionaries to Turkey, William Gottlieb Schauf- | 
fler, D. D., LL. D., died 1st month 26th, in| 
New York, in the 85th year of his age. | 

On the day before his departure, he sudden- | 
ly roused from the half unconscious state in | 
which he had been lying, and with a strong’ 


it is only as a last resource that medical men are 
allowed to attend them, and then the disease has 
generally gone too far. In a few cases they have 
been able to restore them, but the husband re- 
fuses to receive the wife, simply because she has 
been seen by aman. The sufferings these poor 
women must endure are painful to think of — 
Gospel in All Lands. 


AT THE SECOND annual re-union of “ Sunday- 


| . 
; : school Teachers” in Philadelphia, lately held, it 
voice gave utterance to the memories of the past | w 


as reported that the number of Sunday-schools 


and the visions of the future which had been |in the city is 552; open all the year, 462; adult 
occupying hismind. After speaking of the tri- | scholars, 35.560; juvenile scholars, 65,447; pri- 
umphs of the Gospel which he had witnessed in ' ary and infant scholars, 46,877; total scholars, 


Europe and the East, he said to those around 


147,884 ; teachers and officers, 15,797 ; total mem- 


ie bership, 163,681; average attendance, 112,312; 

i : a rye eee x ig ° ae ‘teachers’ meetings for lesson study, 164; normal 

Sngdon of God i; vail "Hig ar ale ee 
¥ ° } 


lent and missionary contributions, $65,464.22; 
fill the earth, as the waters cover the sea.’ moneys expended in Sunday-schools, $108,300.05. 
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TuE following paragraphs are from the Sum- 
day-school Times : 

In BERLIN, Mr. Von Schleumbach’s meetings 
are being increasingly attended by the artisan 
class. The meetings in that city have been 
going on for more than two months, and although 
the ecclesiastical newspapers take little notice of 
the work, at least one of the secular dailies has 
given extended notices of it. The meetings now 
average about eight hundred attendants, though 
they started out with only two hundred. The 
secular Zageb/att (Journal) asks why the reli- 
gious newspapers do not notice the work, and 
bears ‘testimony to the fact that the interest of 
the poorest stratum of our population in reli- 
gious discourses is increasing” through Mr. Von 
Schleumbach’s labors. 

EVANGELISTIC WORK in France will probably 
receive a new impetus from the consolidation of 
missions which was recently decided upon. The 
missions at Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, and Corsica 
amalgamate with the McAll Mission in Paris, 
and the united force takes the name of “The 
Evangelistic Mission of France, known as the ; fe. 
McAll Mission.” The work is still full of hope, because she did the best work.— Zhe Student. 
though great results are not yet visible. Open-air} HARVARD COLLEGE hasreceived $250,000 from 
meetings are forbidden, but the police at Mar-ja citizen of Cambridge, Mass., to be used for 
seilles have suggested an expedient by which) building new dormitories, 
these may be held without violating the letter of} THe number of persons over ten years of age 
the law. They advise the Protestant workers to | among the colored people who could not write, 
meet in a field, to erect a canopy over the head| jn the sixteen old slave States, according to the 
of the preacher, and to rope in the space round | census report of November, 1882, was upwards of 
about. This being done, the meeting will not be | three millions; the number of native-born whites 


Caroline E. Hastings, M. D., for seven years 
lecturer and demonstrator of anatomy in the 
Medical School of Boston University, has been 
made Professor of Anatomy in that school. 

The Professors of Mathematics in Antioch and 
Swarthmore Colleges, are ladies. 

Dr. Alice Bennett, resident physician to the 
female wards of the new Insane Asylum at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., received at the last Commencement 
of the University of Pennsylvania the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, the first ever- granted by 
that University to a woman. 

In 1872, Miss White, of Michigan University, 
solved a mathematical problem which had pre- 
viously been given to about 1,500 young men 
during a period of fifteen years, all of whom fail- 
ed to present a correct solution. She presented 
the only correct solution by her class. 

In 1873, at Vienna, a lady took the prize for an 
essay on “Operative Surgery,” and was pro- 
nounced by the Professor the best operator in the 
class, 

The calculator of lunar eclipses for the Nautical 
Almanac, Washington, D. C., has been a woman, 


an open-air meeting in the legal sense; and the 
police will not interfere with it. 


Major GENERAL HAIG writes from Marseilles, 
France, respecting the work of the Mission car- 
ried on in that city by Rev. Mr. Saillens, He 
says: “ Mr, Saillens has now nine halls in the 
city where fourteen meetings are held every 
week, besides Bible-classes, mothers’ meetings, 
and Sunday-schools. The attendance at these 


fourteen meetings is about 2000 weekly,”— Gospel| 


in All Lands. 


——— 9 O— 


SCHOOL. 


_ WHEN a child is old enough to go to school, he 
isold enough to be taught the use of a pencil. 
His teacher should be competent to instruct him 
in the rudiments of drawing as well as in those of 
writing. A few half-hours a week throughout his 
course at school will teach him enough of draw- 
ing to enable him to put on paper a representa- 
tion, correct as far as it goes, of any object he 
wishes, So much every child has the capacity to 
learn, and most children like to learn it. There 
Is no excuse for leaving out of our system of edu- 
cation the elementary training of a faculty so 
universal, so useful, Such drawing 1s not art, but 
it bears much the same relation to art that a copy- 
book does to literature, and the rudiments of 
arithmetic to business or science.—, Y. School 
Fournal. 


SUCCESSES OF EDUCATED WoMEN.--At the re- 
cent examination of the University of Bolognaa 
young lady received her diploma of doctress, sur- 
passing the students of the other sex in anatomy, 
physiology, and chemistry, At the University of 


Turin a girl graduate obtained a similar degree 
for success in law. 


who were equally illiterate was upwards of one 
and a half millions. We believe there is no more 
imperative necessity than endowments for educa- 
tional institutions sustained for the purpose of 
ridding the country of this illiteracy —American 
Missionary. 


—~ 2 


From the Public Ledger. 


THE EARLY FRIENDS AND THEIR 
SERVICES. 


Dr. James J. Levick delivered last evening 
in the hall of the Academy of the Fine Arts, a 
lecture on the subject of ‘“ The Early Friends and 
the Settlement of Pennsylvania.” The lecture, 
which was the second .n the winter course of the 
Friends’ Young Men's Institute, was not a repeti- 
tion of the facts made so current during the recent 
Bi-Centennial period, but was replete with inter- 
esting and instructive facts, with which few but 
|those who have made the closest researches on 
the subject are familiar. After a brief sketch of 
George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, 
and an exposition of his distinctive views which 
were those of the early Friends, including a belief 
both in the propitiatory sacrifice and the light 
within, Dr. Levick, in passing, spoke of the power- 
ful influence of the testimony of the Society against 
swearing and against wars, ascribing largely to 
that influence Presideii Arthur's recent utterances 
in favor of arbitration as a means of settling na- 
tional disputes and difficulties. The lecturer next 
touched upon the spread of the Friends’ faith in 
Scotland, and on the services of David Barclay, 
of Ury, and of Robert Barclay, Governor of East 
Jersey. In the latter connection it was mentioned, 
that our neighboring State of New Jersey was 
named in honor of Geo. Carteret, who had heroi- 
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cally defended the Isle of Jersey in the English | and merry-making, the nature of such indy. 
channel during the time of Charles II, 


rae ; | gences has to be judged of by itself. In regard 
_ Dr. Levick then passed to a history of the So- | to these, R. Barclay’s principle is a good one: 
ciety in this country, showing that as early as| P . aot 
1655, there were two women Friends who visited | “ If any will plead, that for relaxation of mind, 
Barbadoes.and New England, and that, during! there may be a liberty allowed beyond those 


the next year, they were followed by eight more things which are of absolute need to the suste. 
Friends, He gave, also, a sketchy narrative o 


a - 2 ; nance of the outward man, I shall not mu i 
the visit of George Fox to this country, relating rt ; ; : ich con 
in this connection that Fox was one of the first ‘2d against it; provided these things be not such 


to suggest, in 1671—-many years before the well- as are wholly superfluous, or in their proper 
er oe testimony at Germantown—the | nature and tendency lead the mind into lust, 
remedy for the evil of negro slavery, Next he’ vanity, and wantonness, as being chiefly con. 
spoke of Penn’s coming, and then of the perse-! : ‘ 


cution of the Friends in New England, introducing trived and framed for that end, or generally ex. 


in the latter connection Longfellow’s “ John En- perienced to produce these effects.”* 

dicott”” and Whittier’s “King’s Missive,” both of | te ee 

which he pronounced remarkably correct as his- | 

torical narratives, apart from their poetic merits. | CHERISHING OF KINDNESS, amongst those of 


Dr. Levick showed that as early as 1660, at-. the same family and between intimate friends, 
tempts were made to buy a tract of land in this 


: tb by the exchange of gifts, and social or domesti 
State for the use of Friends, and the purchase of | oo 8 S pte : 
a tract near what is now Columbia, Penna., only | T¥™0ns, especially those under the “ family tree, 
failed because of wars in which the Susquehanna _| is entirely in harmony with Christian feeling and 


Indians, the owners, were engaged with other: principle. Through a long existing usage, this 
tribes ; the tract, however, 20 years afterward be- | 


; -~| has come to be, by the world generally, associ- 
came the property of Penn, and remains to this| ; ; a 
day a part of the “Quaker Settlement.” The | ted with the time arbitrarily chosen to celebrate 
lecture, which elicited frequent manifestations of the birth of our Saviour, under the name of 


appreciation from the audience, closed with a’ Christmas, On historical as well as anti-ritual 
beautifully worded plea for that broad charity grounds, there is ample reason for objecting to 
which the Society teaches. 


| the recognition of this as ‘the most sacred day of 

eaten ——= | the year,” as some would hold it to be. But itis 
TAT 7 i needless to overlook the fact that the “love- 

FRI E N DS R EV I EW, | cherishing ” feeling, not, in itself, inappropriately 
PHILADELPHIA ‘BECOND MO. 24. 1888. | connected with remembrance of the birth of our 
satellites secant a ae ‘_ |Lord, has attracted the spontaneous sympathy 


ie . | of Friends, to a large extent. 
A CORRESPONDENT, writing as “an isolated | 


*riend.” : : Should any “ national holiday ” be accepted, as 
oe ee ee of the ae of | really free from objection, by our members, might 
F riends in regard to ae in the coleuention lit not be “Thanksgiving Day?” This has no 
of national holidays, such as the “ Fourth of July.” | ,, sacramentarian” origin, and is suggested by 

ae sang roan Benno equivalents for our’ recognition of a universal and important duty. 
present national holidays to consider, and so have | While we ought “in everything” to give thanks, 
not furnished exact precedents upon the subject. for blessings new every morning, it would seem 
But, as eorerers of Him whose kingdom is “ not well, or at least allowable, for the open and gen- 
of this world,” they kept themselves aloof S| acknowledgment of this to be especially 
only from war, but also from the glorification of | made, once in every year. With this, the New 
war and its triumphs. Sympathizing with every | England feature, of the home-gathering of all 
ee Oe cee rae = — Mea? | the members of families by the parental or patri- 
pendence by a nation, the emancipation of an 


' 
| 


7 'archal fireside, has in it much that is attractive 
enslaved race, or any other great national event, | 
ib b d cledl a ietisdaaiit | and commendable. 
y cladly z rith thank- | : . ; 
ae a epee ome _ : _ bay - we | In venturing so far as this last suggestion, we 
nes 7 every stian, slittering | ; : 
oe ec ee ~ — au \have to add, that the record of testimony and 
cee ee eae a =a ‘| feeling in the Society of Friends has been, down 
such occasions apt t r are “ ; : a 
ee x ee en ee | to the present time, against the recognition or ac- 
the earth, earthy,” and are parts of a system not} ; Rs blicly 
. or ; . | ceptance of national, religious or other publicly 
congenial to the minds of those whose affections | : s 
: - | ordained holidays. 
are set upon “things above, | oe 
oe a — p “a i a ng 8 From Iowa we have received a supplement to 
a nae h ae > rm eo See a : | the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, containing the 
longing to t e ristian dispensation ( en Report of the Freedmen’s Committee in regard 
iii, 9—1I1.) When diverted from their original 


character and made times merely of relaxation 








*Apology, Prop. XV., Section IX. 


an 
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its success seems to be a mere question of time’ Berditscheff circus [in Russia] a month ago, is said 
There is room for reform in this country in this | tohave been due in large measure to the fact that, 
direction, Churches do not own much property ; | it being New Year's day, half the audience and all 
but where they do, as in New York city, much| the firemen were drunk, The fire originated in a 
scandal has been caused by its uses, Fortunately | large open cask ot kerosene which stood at the 
of late years there has been great improvement | entrance to the stables and from which the lam 
in this respect, particularly in the property owned | were refilled as often as they went out. One lamp 
by Trinity Parish.— Phi/ada. Press. hanging above the cask fell into it, and in a mo- 
THE Blue Ribbon movement has been inaugu-| Ment the building was in a blaze. 

rated in Calcutta. The pledge is exactly the same| S1NCE 1880, a million people in England and 
as that used in England and America, except that | Wales have put on the blue ribbon, and _ 554,000 
for non-Christians the word Gospel is omitted.! have signed the pledge, greatly diminishing the 
The Brahmo Public Opinion, the organ of the | liquor-traffic in those places. 

Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, strongly commends the A Lapy in the South of England opened, not 
movement, and many young Bengalis have al-| long since, a milk shop, selling the milk at half 
ready put on the blue. price, to which the men, women and children mosi 


THAT was a glad surprise to the Woman's Chris- | accustomed to go to beer shops throng in great 
tian Temperance Union of New Orleans when, | numbers. 


at the recent dinner given by that society to the | A GENTLEMAN of Southampton, L. L,, offered 
news and messenger-boys of the city, nearly one | the Rev. S. H. Platt a ton of coal as a gift to any 
hundred boys rose of their own accord, and asked poor family the reverend gentleman might be 
to be permitted to take a pledge not to drink or | acquainted with who needed it. The offer was de- 
gamble. Some included in their pledge a clause | clined on the ground that there was not a family 
against smoking, and one little fellow produced a in the town needing such assistance. Reason: 


bundle of cigarettes and gave them up. This sud- | Southampton is a prohibition township and does 





> 
den accession to the temperance ranks was not | not believe in granting licenses to make paupers, 
on the programme ; but no one grumbled at such | 


; | —Episcopal Recorder. 
a departure from the order of the meeting. 


6 Oe 


By the official report of the Secretary of State | 


of Connecticut, over half of the 4,825 persons 
committed to jail in 1882 were for drunkenness, 


and of the remainder nearly all were habitual 
drinkers, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
| LESSON Ix. Third month 4, 1883. 
| PERSECUTION RENEWED. Acts v. 17—32. 
A GREAT deal of attention has been attracted | Gotven Text.—We ought to obey God rather than men. 
on both sides of the Atlantic, in the wine and spirit rane . 
trades, to the recent report of the American Con-| After the account ot the death of Ananias, Luke 
sul at La Rochelle, France, in reference to the | states that many wonderful miracles, chiefly those 
falsification of French brandies, large amounts of| of healing, (verse 15), were wrought by the 
which are exported to this country. The Consul | apostles, so that overwhelming proofs were given 
says that French brandy in the last three years} of their commission from God, and of the truth of 
has undergone a complete transformation, and is| their witness to the Lord Jesus. The believers 
no longer brandy, the greater portion being pre- | resorted constantly to the temple for public wor- 
pared from alcohol of grain, potatoes or beets. | ship, and seem to have kept in a group apart from 
The increasing importation of German potato and | the other people in Solomon's porch, Multitudes 
beet alcohols into the Charente ports is an addi-| both of men and women embraced the gospel, 
tional proof that the less brandy that is consumed | and joined the church, while such was the popu- 
the better for the health and intellect of the con-| lar impression that the Divine power rested on the 
sumer, Apart from the unsatisfactory purchase | believers, and of their holiness, that others did not 
of a brandy which is not a brandy, drinkers | dare hypocritically to join themselves to them, 
should seriously consider what are the properties; but the people revered and honored them. 
of the liquid which they are so complacently im-| They brought out their sick into the streets to be 
bibing. It is simply an active poison, the import-| healed by Peter, while a multitude came into 
ed alcohol, which is known to the trade as “‘ ¢vois-| Jerusalem from the cities round about, bringing 
six,” being of 90 degrees strength, and sold at a| the sick and those with unclean spirits, and every 
little less than three francs a gallon, Its character- | one was healed. 
istic effect is to produce an intoxication in which 17. Then (But R. V.) the high priest rose up, 
the patient is especially inclined torage and P= | ed olf they that were with him, (which is the 
sical violence, while insanity of an_ obstinate sect of the Sadducees), and (they R. V.) were 
and almost hopeless form is the inevitable conse- filled with indignation, (jealousy, R.V.) Fora 
quence of a prolonged use of it. It is said that ‘time after the apostles were first before the San- 
the great increase of violent and_ brutish crimes] jedrim (Lesson vii.) the authorities seem to have 
in France may be traced to the drinking of this been only passive on-lookers; but the growing 
brandy and absinthe. The slang term for a glass larity of the apostles, the rapid spread of 
f Cognac is um pétrole, and for coffee with Cog- ee |e P : sed the 
. 8 : 7 ae >" | the faith, and increase of the church arou ’ 
nac un grand deuil. Not only in France but in high priest (probably Annas) to zeal and jealousy. 
other countries these liquors are producing a con-| rhe Sadducees, as we have seen, were especially 
dition of national alcoholism of the worst kind, hostile to the new religion, because it taught 
far beyond the ordinary drunkenness arising from through Christ the resurrection from the dea 
unadulterated intoxicating drinks. Dazly Paper. The Pharisees appear to have first become —_ 
THE fearful loss of life at the burning of the' towards the gospel, and then secretly favorable. 
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ut them in the common prison (in public ward. 
R.V.) Probably all the apostles were arrested 
at this time, and not kept in charge of an officer, 
4s before, but put in a prison, such as is described 
by Van Lennep as common in the East now. 
Hesays of one such, “ It consists of a single room 
in the governor's cellar, with a floor of earth, and 
one small window, where all manner of people, 
fom the murderer to the insolvent debtor, are 
promiscuously crowded together. © 

«We have visited prisons of this kind where 
we could only stand a few moments upon the 
threshold because of the foul air. The keepers 
remain outside of the door, but the prisoners are 
not bound.” 

19. But the angel (anangelR. V.) of the Lord 
by night opened the prison doors, and brought 
them forth, out, R. V.) and said, This does not 
specify any particular angel. An angel means a 
messenger, and the name applies to the holy 
gititual beings of heaven, whom the Lord uses in 
His service. There seems to have been no earth- 
quake or other natural means used. The bring- 
ing them out was, therefore, purely a miracle. It 
was a striking answer to the Sadducees, who de- 
nied that there were any angels or spirits God 
showed that His almighty power could defend, 
rescue or give relief to Hjs servants, but that also 
He allows the play of man’s free agency, since 
they were so soon imprisoned again, 

20. Go, stand and speak (Go ye, and stand and 
speak R. V.) in the temple to the people. How 
confirming this was to the apostles! How sure 
they were that God bade them preach the gospel ! 
The preaching of the gospel is not “talking "—it 
isspeaking God's message. They were to speak 
atthe temple, God's temple, in public, where the 
people resorted. He delivered them to plunge 
into new dangers and trials, 

All the words of this life. All that belonged 
to the new spiritual life received by repenting and 
believing in Jesus, and walking in the spirit of 
holiness. The angel did not do the preaching— 
hesent men to do that. Preachers and teachers 
should endeavor to present all parts of the truth. 

21, And when they heard that. (this, x~ v ) 
they entered into the temple early in the morning, 
(about daybreak R.V.) and taught. The heat 
which prevails during much of the year in Pales- 
tine induces early hours. The morning sacrifice 
was at sunrise. In John viii, 2, and other like 
passages, we learn that our Lord ‘often taught 
“very early in the morning.” 

But the high priest came, and they that were | 
with him, and called the council together, and all 
the senate of the children of Israel. This may 
mean that the great council or Sanhedrim was 
called together, and other elders or men of ex- 
perience were summoned, as upon an extraordi- 
haty Occasion, to give their counsel. But proba- 
ly the senate is but another name for the council, 

And sent to the prison (prison house R. V.) to 
have them brought. To call them before the 
council for trial. 
o But when the officers came, and found 
them not in the prison, they returned and told, 
i) Saying, The prison truly Sound we shut with 

Safety,and the keepers standing without before 
. _ when we had opened, we found 
aan vin. (But the officers that came 

not in the prison, and they returned, 
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18. And laid thetr hands on the apostles, and 


|R. V.) 
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and told, saying, The prison-house we found shut 
in all safety, and the keepers standing at the 
doors, &c. R.V.) The officérs were those who 
executed the commands of the council, much as 
our police now enforce the commands of magis- 
trates or courts. The prisoners were gone, the 
doors were not broken or left open, but shut; the 
keepers were on guard, ignorant of the escape of 
those they were set to watch. Evidently their re- 
lease must be miraculous. 

24. Now when the captain of the temple and 
the chief priests heard these things, (words, R. V.) 
they doubted of them (they were much perplexed 
concerning them, R. V.) whereunto this would 
grow. The captain of the temple was the chief 
of the temple police. The chief priests, or heads 
of the courses of priests who served at the temple, 
and the high priest with his family, were greatly 
perplexed about the apostles. Their efforts to 
stop the preaching of the latter had failed; an- 
other miracle had been wrought ; God Himself 
was opposing their treatment of them. They 
feared lest their power might be overthrown; 
they feared the effects of the report of this event 
upon the people. 

25. Then (And there R.V.) came one and told 
| them, saying, (R.V. omits saying), Behold the 
| men whom ye put in (the R.V.) prison are stand- 
ing in the temple, and teaching the people. (Are 
|in the temple standing and teaching the people. 
Forbidden to preach or teach, arrested 
and imprisoned for it, as soon as they were free 
they went on faithfully as before. 

26. Then went the captain with the officers, 
and brought them, (but R. V.) without violence. 
Awed a little, perhaps, by their strange release 
from prison, they took the unresisting apostles. 
It is a Christian duty to submit without resistance 
to the public authorities ; but it is right to use all 
lawful means to secure justice and right by 
pleading one’s own cause. 

For they feared the people, lest they should 
have been (should be R. V.) stoned. The people, 
so lately crying out against our Lord, were now 
favorable to His apostles ; perhaps because of so 
many of their friends being healed of diseases, 
and of the marked miracles they did. Stoning 
was the mode of punishment prescribed by the 
law for blasphemy and some other crimes. The 
people may have felt that God was so eminently 
with the apostles, that they would be ready to 
take up stones against the officers as opposers of 
Him had they treated the apostles harshly. 

27. And when they had brought them, they set 
them before the council. This tulfilled Matt. x. 17. 
And the high priest asked them, (28) Did we 
not straitly command you that ye should not teach 
in this name? (We straitly charged you not to 
teach in thisname: R.V.) They did not ask 
how they got out of prison; but reminded them 
that they had strictly forbidden them to preach in 
this name, a name they either loathe or dread to 
utter. 

And behold ye have filled Ferusalem with your 
doctrine (teachiug. R.V.) Instead of this, they 
had taught so much that all Jerusalem knew of 
Jesus and His gospel. And intend to bring this 
man's blood upon us, They probably did not 
refer to Divine, but to popular vengeance for the 
killing of the Lord Jesus; so little did they un- 
derstand the true effects of His gospel, which for- 
bids all violence and strife. They appear to have 
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forgotten that the people had cried, “ His blood 
be on us and on our children.” Matt. xxvii. 25. 

Then Peter and the other apostles (But Peter 
and the apostles R. V.) answered and said, 
We ought to (We must R. V.) obey God 
rather than men, This terse reply admits of 
no demur. It would appeal directly to the con- 
sciences of the Sanhedrim, who admitted the 
supreme authority of Jehovah. It expresses that 
freedom of conscience and direct responsibility to 
God for our actions which Christianity teaches. 
But we must make sure that we are doing the 
Divine will and not our own. Before the Diet of 
Worms, Luther said: “I cannot choose but ad- 
here to the word of God, which has possession of 
my conscience, Here I take my stand, 
I cannot do otherwise : God be my helper.” 

20. The God of our fathers raised ip Fesus. 
Either He raised Him up from the dead, or less 
probably, as Gloag thinks, He raised Him up as 
He raised up prophets, “sending Him as a 
Teacher and Saviour.” Whom ye slew and 


| 
' 
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2. Our Father is able to deliver His people 
if they faithfully obey Him. If He does not de. 
liver from trials, He will give strength to bear 
them. j 

3. God is Lord of conscience, and we mus 
obey Him above all. But we must be teachable, 
so as to know His will. 

4. When brought under the commands oj 
Church or State we must not resist, but suffer 
patiently. ; 

5. Obedience requires us to speak all the truth 
of God. 

6.*Obedience to God at length secures the re. 
spect of men. 

7. Christ gives both repentance and forgive. 
ness to those who seek salvation from Him, 

8. Obedience to God requires us to accept 


| the gospel. 


Those who thus obey God have the witness 
of the Holy Spirit to their testimony, and He is 
the indwelling gift of God to them, 





hanged on a tree. (Slew, hanging him on a tree, 
R. V.) They slew Him by the hands of the Ro- 
mans, One hanged on a tree was accursed ac-| 
cording to the law. Deut. xxi., 22, 23. He stated | 
it thus to prick more sharply their consciences, | 
and show them their guilt. 

31. Him hath God exalted | Him did God ex-| 
altR. V.) with his right hand to be a Prince ana | 
a Saviour, This either means that God exalted | 
Him with His right hand of glorious power (see | 
Eph. i. 19), or that, as the margin of R. V, reads, 


He was exalted at His right hand in glory and| 
honor. 


Christ is spoken of as the “ Prince of Lite.” 
Acts iii. 15. 


dignity and power. He is a Saviour as He im-| 
parts the grace of repentance to men, so that they 
through the Spirit have the power and disposition 
to forsake sin. He gives forgiveness whereby all 
past sins are overlooked, and put away as if they 
had not been committed against God, becaus 
Himself made a complete atonement for them; 
to Israel first, and then to all who truly seek His 
face. 


32. And we are his witnesses of these things. 


(And we are witnesses of these things, or sayings, | OU | 


R. V.) They were specially fitted to be wit- 
nesses ; they had seen and heard our Lord's works 
and teaching, had seen Him after His resurrection, 
had been commissioned by Him as witnesses; 
their testimony was binding on the consciences 
of those who heard them. 

And so is also the Holy Ghost. The Holy Spirit 
gave witness by Hfs descent upon the church; by 
the miracles wrought in His power, by His secret 


witness in the consciences of all who heard the} 


gospel, 
Whom God hath given to them that obey him. 


Whom—a personal word, meaning a Being, not | 


an influence. He was given to all as a convictor, 
and to help them to repentance and faith. He is 
given as an indwelling presence to all who re- 
pent and believe, and who thus obey the gospel 
of God and live up to its requirements. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
1. Obedience to God may bring upon us the 


condemnation of civil rulers, and even of church 
authorities. 


Here as a Prince bestowing gifts! 
upon guilty men; as a Ruler in highest honor, | 


| 
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“CORRESPONDENCE, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, First month 18th, 1883, 
CERTAINLY the readers of Friends’ Review 
will gladly know of the interesting meetings 
being held in the northern part of this city, Last 
night I attended one in a theatre, where about 
| 2,500 persons were assembled, and earnestly—not 
a few very seriously—listened to the preached 
gospel. Though nearly everybody visits the 
theatre here, I think the audience were not of the 
frequent visitors, and the occupiers of the stage 
were such as seldom adorn the stages of theatres 
hey were two zealous ministers of Christ and 
| some thirty poor children, who, finding no room 
the crowded hall, stood nearly an hour and a 
half very quietly on either side of the ministers 
| and attentively listened to a sermon from the 
healing of the two blind men. Matt. ix. 27—30. 
| ‘The evangelist, F. von Schluembach, who has 
| been holding these meetings with rapidly increas 
| ing attendance and blessing for several weeks, lefi 
Germany a young man and served for a time in 
ate war. Being quite skeptical and gradually 
| losing the faith of his childhood, he became at 
| outspoken atheist, and in 1868 was leader of his 
| countrymen alike in the political campaign and 
| intheirinfidel clubs in and about Philadelphia. By 
| invitation of his friend Gen. Albright he stopped 
| at Mauch Chunk one Seventh day to dine. The | 
General introduced him as “My Infidel Friend. 
He had little difficulty in refuting the philosophy 
and history of a young minister present at the _ 
But remaining at the table after the General = 
| minister had excused themselves, the Generals 
| wife so thoroughly perplexed him by pointing re 
the historical benefits and personal blessings ° 
Christianity, where he thought there were 7 
that his car meantime passed by, and he is 
obliged to remain over Sabbath and fail of hi 
| next appointment with the infidel club. nd 
| Light had begun to enter his dark heart, “he 
| the battle of conviction by the Spirit against . 
| powers of evil was fierce. The night was a 
at the hotel in sleepless remorse and raging 
wilderment. When he resolved to end the ee 
by springing from the high window into the rl 
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oe pelow, he was deterred by a voice: ‘“ Fred, you} year to labor in Germany,-chiefly in Berlin and 
ple fool! You deny that thereis a hell. Butif there | Hamburg. 
de. gone, you'll surely find, if you kill yourself. If| The meetings were commenced with misgiv- 
ear there is none, you'd better remain in the world and |ings, though with faith. The difficulties to be 
have a good time.” Next morning lis appetite | counteracted or avoided were many. Berlin is 
Lust was gone, nor could he drink, when he would] one of the most unbelieving of cities. Nearly 
ble, seek quietude in drunkenness. The tolling bell| every form of skepticism is prevalent among the 
reminded him of his promise to meet Gen. Al-| laity, officers of the church and not a few of the 
of bright’s wife at church, whither going he found| pastors. Those who care for the church as a 
iffer her waiting outside for him. The dry sermon im-| form, and a worthy, if superannuated institution, 
pressed him little. He reluctantly dined again|regard such movements with extreme disfavor, 
ruth with his friend, and could not resist the dear hos-| as outbreaks of heresy. Those who further hold 
fess’ invitation to accompany them to Sabbath- | the Christian faith dear, distrust such irregular 
Te. school and “see whether Christianity is doing | innovations by those who have been spoiled by 
any good,” which he still professed to disbelieve, | English and American ideas. Prof. Christlieb, 
rive- Histhoughts were yet much disturbed and wan-| who published a little volume on Missions two 
dering everywhere, but the hymns sung by the} years ago, has visited Moody’s meetings in Eng- 
cept children tendered his heart to weeping. At the| land and studied revivals and missions generally. 
close, the superintendent of the school, Gen, Al-| At a large assembly of pastors in Berlin last fall, 
ness bright, introduced to the children, “ My Infidel} he made some telling remarks on the religious 
le is Friend, who says there is no God,” to address| state of Germany, and explained the revival and 
thm, The position was anything but agreeable. | City Mission work of England, and compared it 
He knew not what to say to children who sang | with that of Germany. F. von Schluembach and 
— so sweetly about the love of God. After certain] Dr. Stoecker spoke likewise in the same con- 
excuses he yielded, but his speech was full of| nection; but many regarded it as quite ridicu- 
a shame and tears, confession and confusion. Re- | lous, nearly all as impracticable, and almost 
ene tuning home with Gen, Albright’s wife he was| none understood it properly. 
Sg delighted at her request to tell her about his| Hence the necessity of avoiding offence, from 
1883, “Fatherland.” She questioned him about the! the pastors especially, who are, as a class, secret 
eview Rhine, its fine scenery, its castles, its towers, the | enemies of the work, Almost nothing has been 
etings people, &c., until returning to his home and| advertised ot reported. The meetjngs have been 
Last happy surroundings of youth, she asked about his| simply appointed and held with the assistance of 
about good mother, and if she was not a Christian, This | two or three pastors. But thousands are flocking 
‘—not touched his restless heart again with double ten-| daily to hear the gospel preached with power. 
ached derness, and he fell into an almost unconscious| My friend here, who is well acquainted with 
s the reverie for nearly an hour. Awakening from this| Moody and his work, says von Schluembach is 
of the sate his patient instructor said : ‘* Come now, you the German Moody, almost equally as powerful 
stage must accompany me to our mission meeting "— as the American one. He seems to be endowed 
eatres, twas her custom to walk a mile or two every | with no ordinary eloquence and spiritual unction. 
st and Sabbath evening to attend—* for the General | Inquiry meetings are deemed wholly inadvisable 
room cannot go.” The same young minister, whose | thus far, to avoid the cry of “ Methodism,” though 
and a philosopy and history were so wanting the day| they are advised by D. L. Moody and English 
inisters before, was'powerful with the gospel by the Spirit's | friends. Brother von Schluembach says, how- 
ym the aid, and the denier of God and His goodness be-| ever, that he receives letters and visits daily, 
7—30. came a defender of the faith known by deep ex-| which acquaint him with wretched states of sin 
ho has peence, This, in short, is the two days’.extra-/ and the deep conviction wrought in hearts, and 
nereas ij ordinary experience about as related recently to| conversions follow constantly. Quarreling and 
ks, left asmall gathering of Germans, English and Ameri-| abusing, cruelty and crime are giving place to 
time in Hy cats. Remarkable results usually follow re-| peace and love in some families, and stolen ar- 
adually J tarkable conversions to Christ. F. von Schluem-| ticles have been confessed and restored. The 
ume an Hi bach became a Methodist preacher, then a mem- | two or three pastors named will gladly do more 
- of his ver of the Young Men's Christian Association, | when they understand the new work, and others 
gn and i then a leader of the German branch of the same, | long for a true revival of religion, but they know 
hia. By HM itwhich position he has labored ‘several years | not how to bring it about. The churches are so 
stopped JM with great success, as also in revivals, in which he | few that the pastors have little time for more than 
e. The MM hashad the advice, assistance and friendship of | the legally appointed formal services, and they 
i riend. D.L, Moody, are kept very busy at the more mechanical work, 
ilosophy several months ago he came to this country | as baptism, confessions, catechetical instructions, 
he table. seeking very serious treatment by German physi-| etc., which doubtless make themselves the more 
eral and rans, During his convalescence last summer,| mechanical. Where a pastor has the will and 
jeneral’ Prof. Christlieb, of Bonn, besought him to spend | some power and life, the majority of his church 
ee i i least a few weeks preaching in his native land, | council may oppose anything tending to awaken 
sings o " view of his important mission in America he|the people from their lethargy. For example, 
re pi Considered the subject reluctantly, But he made! Pastor Diestelkamp, in whose parish the meet- 
he i “ws through the country and preached to out- | ings are mostly held, has about 25,000 members 
ail of his me congregations of thousands sometimes, as | (the State enrolls all in the establishment, who 
nd ‘ as In such church-buildings as were open to | are neither Catholics, nor Jews, I believe.) He 
eart, a m. Finally, at the continued entreaties of some | is busily occupied with official labors, but he in- 
ainst = oeshmen, and of Prof. Christlieb, Dr. Stoecker | vited von Schluembach to begin his labors in his 
er o is a. (one of the Court preachers), a pastor| parish, and he would gladly open his church- 
gn : amburg, and by the advice of D. L. Moody,| building for the meetings, but his Council are 
"anaes consented to leave his work in America one’ against him, They require the liturgical services 
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appointed by law, and will admit no others. The 
leader of the Council says he would give more to 
remove the church from the country than to sup- 
port it. 

Who will say that this work is not of the high- 
est importance and of the Lord? The German 
people have the same needs in respect to religion 
and salvation as others, and they are not alto- 
gether responsible for an inherited state of indif- 
ference, irreligion and skepticism, Outside of 
that the common people are, doubtless, as re- 
ceptive of the truths of the gospel as any people, 
perhaps more so than any other continental na- 
tion south of ‘Scandinavia, It is of greatest mo- 
ment that the work succeed from the outset, ere 
its enemies rise up in opposition, American 
Christians can do much by their prayers and 
sympathies, It may be that the Lord will now 
greatly bless this great people and land of Luther 


and bring them back to a livelier and firmer faith. | 


W. L. PEARSON. 


SHAWNEE MISSION. 
SHAWNEETOWN, I. T., First mo. 31st, 1883. 
WE have performed our usual routine of work 
this month. I have attended meeting twice at 
Pleasant Prairie. The good cause appears to be 
reviving again at that point. The people seem 
more settled and in better spirits. Their little 
school is doing well and building up a little. I 


offered them six dollars per week to assist in pay- | 


ing board for as many new scholars for four 
weeks, and in the meantime I would solicit as 
much for twenty-one weeks from our Board. 
They seemed grateful for the offer and said 
they would get the children and board them 
on those terms. They have meetings now every 
First-day. It would be a great help if we hada 
regular boarding-house or home for children there. 
If we succeed with this project we may try to get 
something of the kind by another year. 

At this place there have been meetings every 
First-day. When I am not at home, Shawnee 
Will, a colored man, whom thou wilt recollect, 
conducts one each month; and the Superinten- 
dent of the Shawnee Mission leads the rest of the 
time. I speak to the children one night each 
week, and have been offered one or two other 
evenings with them, but I have been hesitating 
lest I should undertake more than I could con- 
tinue successfully, I have no hope of being able 
to succeed in religious work here until we have a 
meeting-house of our own. I can get some little 


help towards building a house. I shall apply for | 
assistance to build one as soon as practicable. ! 


We want a good, neat frame or stone house which 
could also be used for a school-room for day 
scholars. Our members are urging that we build 
a house and organize a church at this place. It 
very much needs to be done at once. I think 
things are now in shape for us to move in giving 
the work some permanency. I have been very 
much pieased with the interest the Shawnee chil- 
dren have taken in our efforts to do them good. 
I exchanged one of our horses for a better travel- 
ing one a few days ago without asking any one’s 


permission, as I could not endure the laziness of! 


the one I traded. I am pleased with the exchange. 


Our family have complained of poor health a 


good deal during the month. The house is not 
comfortable. Thine truly, FRANKLIN ELLIOTT. 


ELI JONES writes from Jaffa, First mo, 14th: 
“ Had favorable passage from Beyrout ; landin 
|at Jaffa was quite hazardous. J. L. Hall, the 
Episcopal minister, invited E, and C, Jones toa 
meeting at his house—forty present—includin 
seven nationalities. E. J. preached from the 
words, ‘ This is life eternal,’ and C. M., Jones 
spoke briefly and offered prayer. They here me 
a man and wife who formed part of the Adams 
colony. This couple were disciples whom Adams 
| deceived and finally abandoned, and like many 
of his disciples, they were from Jonesport, Maine, 
|The lady remembered E, and S. Jones’ visit to 
that part of Maine more than thirty years ago, 
A good meeting was held on Sabbath afternoon 
‘at American Ladies’ Mission. The meeting 


opened with ‘Rock of Ages.’ E. Jones preached 

| from I Cor. x. 5, ‘ That Rock was Christ.’” 
Next A. M. (15th) our friends, accompanied by 

Ibrahim Tasso, were to leave for Ramleh and 

| Jerusalem. 

| Mansfield, Mass, 

| 





W. Jacos, 


Lawrence, Kan., Second mo 34, 1883, 
THINKING perhaps it would be of interest to 
the readers of Friends’ Review to learn some. 
thing of the Gospel work in this Yearly Meeting 
under the auspices of the “ Evangelistic and Pas- 
toral Committee,” I will forward a brief synopsis 
A series of meetings was begun on the 11th of 
last Eleventh month near Leroy in Coffey county, 
where a few families of Friends reside, and con- 
tinued two weeks with much interest. The min- 
isters in attendance in part or all the time were 
Nathan D. Perry, Ann W. Small, Mary H. 
Rogers, and Oliver Kenworthy, all of Kansas. 
On the 3d of Twelfth month one was begun at 
Lawrence, in Friends’ meeting-house, and held 
twelve days. Ministers present, Wm. P. Haworth, 
of Kansas, Amy Fulghum, of Indiana, and at a 
few of the last sessions Elwood Hansen, from 
‘Walnut Creek, Kansas. Also a series of meet- 
ings closed its sessions a few days ago in Kansas 
City, Missouri, after holding three weeks. Min 
isters in attendance Wm. P. Haworth, Amy Fulg- 
hum, Mary H. Rogers, with two other ministers 
from Iowa a part of the time. In all of thes 
meetings the Gospel was preached fully and 
freely. There was a number of conversions It 
each, and the church was greatly strengthened by 
the teaching. Let the praise be given to the great 
Head of the Church to whom it belongs. 
DRUSILLA WILSON, Acting Clerk. 


| 


A SERIES OF MEETINGS, under the auspices of 
New England Yearly Meeting’s Committee 0? 
Gospel Work, is now holding at Port'and, Maine. 
The following ministers are in attendance; Wm 
Thompson, R. S. Murray and R. H. Smiley, from 
New Bedford ; and George A. Barton of Bostot. 

Bible readings will form a part of the afternoon 
services. The attendance is reported as good. 

| Second mo, 16th, r883. 


| 
' 
| 


New Beprorp, Second mo. 16th, 1883. 

Our Standing Committee on Universal ree 
representing New England Yearly Meeting, hav 
prepared a memorial to Congress, wate st 
proving the resolution offered by Senator the 
_ upon the subject of Arbitration, and soliciting 
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influence of Congress in favor of that method of 
settling all matters of difference between nations. 
The papers were sent forward a few days since. 
A short time since a motion was made suddenly 
in the Legislature of Maine to restore the death 
penalty for crime in certain cases, and a bill in- 
troduced for that purpose was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. An urgent appeal came 
toWm, Jacob and other friends for help, from 
Judge Whitehouse, of Augusta, and others favor- 
able to the present law. The law as it now exists 


» has been in operation about seven years, was 


largely procured through the efforts of Friends, 
and has, as was supposed, worked very satisfac- 
torily to the public. This quick movement for a 
restoration of the death penalty came from the 
officers of the State prison, where a few are serving 
a life sentence forcrime. The main reason given 
was the silly bugbear that at present no way of pun- 
ishment could be found for those who should be 
serving a life sentence, and should murder the offi- 
cers, At the urgent request of Friends from Maine, 
our Representative Meeting, held 31st ult., sent 
aremonstrance to that Legislature upon the sub- 
ject, basing their objection to the proposed enact- 
ment upon the ground of its conflict with the spirit 
and teachings of the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. The Judiciary Committee has reported a 
law re-enacting death by hanging for certain 
crimes, and the question was to be considered in 
the House yesterday. I have not heard the re- 
sult, Thine sincerely, 

HENRY T. Woop. | 


. Santa Barpara, CAL, ) 
Cuineszt New Year’s Day, Feb. 8, 1883. § 


Our Mongolians are celebrating with fire-crack 
ers, gongs and other noisy methods, and by 
keeping open house for their countrymen and the 
Americans also, their New Year’s day. Our 
wash-man, like his confreres, has a dainty set- 
out—a picture of a man half life-size, surrounded | 
with calico of the characteristic Turkey red color, 
tied up at the centre in the top in a rosette, and 
at the two upper corners—gracing this in front 
are bouquet jars filled with peacock feathers, arti- 
ficial flowers, &c., &c. Joss sticks stuck in sand 
and sandal wood are burning in braziers on the 
table in front, on which also are many dishes of 
Chinese candy, iced cake, waterme‘on seeds, 
&c,, &€., which are freely given to visitors. But 
more interesting is the Chinese Mission School, | 
where I stopped as I passed by, hearing the boys 
singing Sankey’s hymns, one of their number ac- | 
Companying them on the melodeon, I enclose 
some of their visiting cards.* 

Thine truly, HORACE J. SMITH. 

Have A PLAN IN FARMING.—The great fault 
wih American farmers is a constant desire for | 
change, _The farm is rarely thought of as the 
ome which the children are to occupy during a} 
ife-time, and then leave to their heirs. There is 
an much changing with the crops—first one | 
shite and then another, the result of which is a 

Ing that 1s profitless. The general manage- 
ment of a farm should be planned once for all, it 


only being subject to those changes that an im- 
ee, 


*These are long, narrow sheets of ted paper folded length 
wise, with *« , pap: ength- 


ee Happy New Year!’’ at the top, beneath some 
Kowal characters, and at the bottom the words, Congrega- | 
nal of Christian Chinamen; Santa Barbara. 
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provement in agricultural methods suggests. The 
work of a farm should go on regularly from year 
to year, so that even in midwinter the farmer may 
make his arrangements, and complete his scheme 
of work for the whole season. ‘The man who is 
trying to sell his farm has his heart in some other 
locality or business, and he who is ready to de- 
vote his energies to some new crop or method, is 
seldom on the highway to success. It is well to 
try that which is new, but not by giving up the 
old and well-tried methods.—American Agri- 
culturist, 


—— - ~S- —______—_- 


I NEVER saw a dying Christian who had not 
dying grace; and certainly He who can help 
us to die can also help us to live.—JV. S. 
Plummer. 


——-—- owe -— - -— 


WITH NATURE. 


I trod the lonely valleys in hush of golden noon, 
To seek at nature’s altars contentment’s precious 
boon: 
In restful shades and splendors of vistas far away, 
At breaking of the morning, at closing of the day, 
sought, but to my pleading she answered ever— 
“Nay !” 


I sailed the streamlet’s bosom ne’er ruffled by the 
breeze, 

And thought its placid stillness could give my 
bosom ease; 

I passed among the lilies that gleamed like orbs 
of night, 

I saw the swift kingfisher in regal robes bedigh* 

Above the waters flashing, yet found I no delight ! 


I murmured softly, sadly—“ Ah! where is nature's 
power 

That once I dreamed could cheer me in sorrow's 
bitter hour ?” 

Methought there then rose sweetly a murmur all 
around— 

‘©A shield is raised before thee, whence nature's 
charms rebound! 

All vainly she presents thee each gentle sight and 
sound, 


“ Thou fled’st the sinful city, not fearful of the sin : 

Thy envious will was baffled, the will that yet 
within 

Is filling thee with anguish, Nature, radiant and 
fair, 

Lives round thee ; but thy vision is directed other- 
where—— 

To halls of fevered pleasure, the portals of des- 

air! 

Bow Site in nature’s temple, by man’s foot 
seldom trod, 

And beg the peace of nature from nature’s loving 
God !” 


I heard with awe; and clasping my hands in 
earnest prayer, 

I asked of God to lighten my load of dark des- 
pair ; 

And lo! a tender feeling stole o’er my weary 
heart, 

As nature spake unto me with all her ancient art: 

And so, refreshed and comforted, I turned me to 
depart. ROGER QUIDDAM. 

—Christian Weekly. 
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N°’ READY— 


MEMORIES OF STANLEY PUMPHREY. 
American Edition, 
Price Seventy-five Cents, Postage free. 
Published by Friends’ Book and Tract Com- 
mittee, 714 Water Street, New York. 
For sale also by A. Lewis, 144 N. Seventh St., 
Philadelphia. 
N EXPERIENCED ‘NURSE wishes employ- 
ment in a Friends’ family, in care of an in- 
valid, any sickness or monthly nursing. Address 
E., 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 2oth inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament reassembled on 
the 15th. The royal speech said that the reor- 
ganization of the government of Egypt under the 
Khedive has been partly accomplished ; that the 
endeavor will be made to secure full provision for 
the exigencies of order, for a just representation 
of the wants and wishes of the population, and 
for the observance of international obligations ; 
and that the promise to submit to the friendly 
consideration of the Sultan and the other Powers 
the arrangements proposed, has been fulfilled. 
In Ireland an improvement in the social con- 
dition continues. It was announced that measures 
will be presented to Parliament for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal, for pre- 


venting corrupt practices [in elections], and for | 


perpetuating and amending the Ballot act; and 
also a proposal to make effectually secure to 


tenants in England and Scotland compensation | 


for agricultural improvement. The most urgent 


needs of Ireland having been provided for, general | 


legislation and other parts of the kingdom now 
justly claim attention; but a hope is expressed 
that Parliament will be able to deal with some of 
the legislative wants of Ireland for which pro- 
vision has not yet been made. 

In the House of Commons, the arrest of —— 
Healy, M. P. for Wexford, was announced, 
and it was stated that as the privileges of mem- 
bers were not affected by it, the Government 
would not move for a committee of inquiry. 


C. S. Parnell then moved for such committee, | 


but the motion was rejected by a vote of 353 to 
47. A letter was read from C. Bradlaugh, saying 
that as the House had refused to hear him or his 


constituents, he should present himself and do all | 


that the law required in an endeavor to sit and 
vote. The Secretary of War said that the Govern- 
ment would introduce at once a bill authorizing 
members to make affirmation. On the next day, 
the Speaker said in reply to a member that the 
resolutions of the last session against Bradlaugh 
are not void this session. A popular demonstra- 
tion was made on the 15th by a public meeting 
at Charing Cross, in favor of Bradlaugh’s claim 
to a seat inthe House. Delegates from London 
workmen’s clubs and from 400 provincial towns 
were present. Police precautions were taken 
against disturbance, but nothing serious occurred. 

Leave was granted in the House of Commons 


on the Igth for the introduction of an Affirmation 
bill. 


i, H Massey 


REVIEW. 


ES 


Amendments offered to the address in reply to 
the royal speech, one declaring that no sufficient 
reason had been shown for the employment of 
Rritish troops in reconstructing Egypt, the other 
expressing regret that steps had not been taken 
earlier with regard to Egypt, which might pos. 
sibly have secured results important to England 
without a war, were both rejected by the House, 

The London 7Zimes speaks despondingly of 
farming prospects, much rain having put the 
ground in bad condition for sowing, while it js 
feared that much of the autumn-sown seed is de. 
cayed, and that the Continent is in a similar con. . 
dition, 

IRELAND.—The Judge of the County Court has 
affirmed the sentence of two months’ imprison- 
ment against Harrington, Secretary of the organ- 
izing committee of the National League, for in. 
timidating language at a public meeting in 
Twelfth month last, Similar sentences against 
two others for a like offence, were also confirmed, 

The examination of the prisoners charged with 
conspiracy to murder Government officers has 
been proceeding at Kilmainham, Dublin, One 
| of them, James Carey, a member of the Dublin 
| Town Council, testified as a witness for the prose- 
jtion, on the 17th and igth, acknowledging his 
| own complicity and identifying another prisoner, 
| 
| 





Brady, as one of the actual murderers of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and T. H. Burke. Twenty- 
one of the prisoners have been committed for 
; trial for this murder, 
| bail. 

| FRANCE.—President Grévy, on the 18th, ac- 
|cepted the resignations of the Ministers. Jules 
| Ferry was intrusted with the formation of a new 
Cabinet. It is stated that his programme in- 
cludes a revision of the Constitution and the es- 


One has been liberated on 


|tablishment of the “scrutin de liste,” or voting 
| by general ticket. 
The Chamber of Deputies adopted Senator 
| Barbey's proposition making the princes liable to 
|expulsion by decree of the President, with a 
| modification placing them on half pay, instead of 
|depriving them of military rank. The Senate, 
|on the return of the bill, rejected the first two 
clauses, and then postponed further action, 
| Domestic.—The flood in the Ohio river has 
| been subsiding since the 15th. The greatest height 
'at Cincinnati was 66 ft. 6 in. The devastation 
| and consequent suffering, especially in the smaller 
towns, are very great. Insix of these, it is stated, 
40,000 persons were suddenly left homeless, and 
by the stoppage of manufactories, &c., deprived 
| also of the means of living. The farmers along 
the river are also sufferers. The Mississippt 's 
rising, and a repetition of last year’s disasters 1s 
feared. 
ConGrEss.—Both Houses have passed a bill re- 
turning to Japan the original indemnity, without 
interest, amounting to $785,000, paid by that 
government some years ago for alleged injuries 
to American vessels, The Senate on the 20th, 
passed the Tariff bill which it has been discussing 
for some weeks, in the form of an amendment to 
a bill to reduce internal taxation ; and then passed 
the bill as amended. The House has passed the 
Legislative Appropriation bill. An effort to a 
pend the rules and pass a bill to reduce interna 
taxation failed for want of a two-thirds vote. The 
House has been considering its own Tariff bill, 
but has not finished it. 








